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School Life Spotlight 


Americans who travel in_ other 
lands . . . are keenly aware of and often 
embarrassed by their inadequacies (to 
converse in a tongue other than Eng- 
lish) s @ bs p. 129 


x *k * 


It is important that school adminis- 
trators and teachers know what the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
said concerning their rights and du- 


ties .. p. 132 


x *k* * 


. . Teachers ‘have no right to work for 
the State in the school system on their own 
terms... .”” p. 133 


x * * 


; \ new era for education may have 
opened when, on April 14, the Federal 
Communications Commission in Washing- 
ton made its final decision to set aside 
television channels exclusively for non- 
commercial educational purposes .. .” 
p. 137 
x *k * 


. Conservation practices by the build- 
ers of elementary and secondary schools in 
the United States during the past fiscal 
year resulted in a steel consumption reduc- 
tion of 134,000 tons . . .” p. 139 


x k * 


“. . . The world situation 
our people generally conscious of the value 
of any type of instruction which will lead to 
greater understanding among peoples .. .” 


p. 141 


is making 
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THE Office of Education wasestab- = 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout the 
country.” 
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Language Study and World Affairs 


by Earl J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


education the delegate from Egypt rose 


I" 4 RECENT international meeting on 


and addressed the audience in faultless 
English. The next day with equal fluency 
and precision he used French, the other 
official conference language. In private 
conversation with the representative from 
Western Germany he spoke the latter’s 
language. And, of course, he was master 
of Arabic, his own tongue. Though the 
educators from some 40 other nations were 


linguistically less versatile than he, most 
of them could use at least one tongue in ad- 
dition to their own with ease and exactness. 

At this conference the United States was 
represented by five persons all of whom had 
no less than 19 years of formal schooling, 
and all of whom held the Ph. D. degree. 
Yet no one of 


language well enough to carry on even a 


them could use another 


private conversation fluently, to say nothing 


of addressing the conference formally from 
the floor. This is not an unusual situation. 
Americans who travel in other lands are 
quickly impressed with the ability of other 


nationals to understand and to speak several 
languages. They are also keenly aware of 
and often embarrassed by their own in- 


adequacies in this respect. 


“Let Em Learn English”’ 


But many Americans faced with these 
facts, and unhappily even some who have 
had considerable schooling ask, “What dif- 
ference does it make?” Another common 
response is, “If it is necessary for non- 
English speaking people to communicate 
with us, let ’em learn English.” More 
chauvinistic persons even say, “If we are 
the most powerful Nation on earth, and 
destined for world leadership, then cer- 


tainly English ought to become the com- 





*Delivered at the 35th Annual Meeting of the 
Central States Modern Language Teachers Asso- 
ciation at the General Session, May 3, 1952, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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mon language of mankind—so why should 
we learn other languages?” A response 
once more reasonable, but one now based 
on a false premise is, “Well the Dutch, the 
French, and other Europeans need to learn 
languages because they live so near other 
countries with which they have close com- 
mercial, diplomatic, and social relations. 
Likewise the Egyptians and other Middle 
Easterners are at cultural and commercial 
crossroads of the world where the know!- 
edge of several languages is indispensable. 
‘with the ex- 


‘ 


But,” so the argument runs, 
ception of the few Americans whose posi- 
tions in business or Government take them 
to other lands our citizens can get along 
with English. And even though this small 
group, and a few others whose professional 
activities require that they read foreign 
languages, would profit from language in- 
struction the American school system surely 
cannot be organized around their limited 
needs.” 

The most charitable off-hand rejoinder 
one can make to such quick generalizations 
is that they stem from ignorance of the 
world position and responsibilities of the 
United States. Nevertheless these state- 
ments must be taken seriously for in them 
the issues concerning the place of foreign 
languages in our schools today are to be 
found. How these issues are resolved is a 
matter of considerable significance not only 
in the affairs of the Nation, but in our own 
individual lives as well. Hence, the social, 
the political, the international reasons for 
the study of languages deserve the thought- 
ful consideration of all who determine the 
character of American education. There 
are, of course, other arguments for the study 
of languages. It has been contended, for 
example, that such study disciplines the 
mind, cultivates the more precise use of 
English, opens up the great literature of 
other nations, and provides a tool useful in 
other intellectual pursuits. However great 
the merit of these various arguments, I wish 


now to avoid them, in order to focus atten- 
tion on others which in my judgment are 
at this moment in our history of far greater 
importance to the American people. 


Basic Consideration 


For the average citizen the basic consid- 
eration in a discussion of language study 
today is our world position as a nation. 
Our leadership in the United Nations Or- 
ganization, our efforts through the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization to join free 
nations in resisting totalitarian aggression, 
our intellectual and cultural activities in 
connection with UNESCO, our technical 
assistance under point 4 and the Mutual 
Security Agency, our work in the Organi- 
zation of American States, our Fulbright 
program for the exchange of teachers and 
students—all these activities and a host of 
others like them make our position of in- 
ternational responsibility and leadership 
abundantly clear. These international in- 
volvements, combined with the develop- 
ment of rapid telephone and _ radio 
communication and rapid transportation by 
air, now place us politically, physically, 
and socially closer to the Egyptians than 
Frenchmen were to Norwegians only a few 
years ago. The activities of our national 
and personal lives affect, and are affected 
by, people in the far corners of the globe. 

The point need not be labored. We are 
living in one world. This small world is 
not only diplomats, 
must live out 
our lives, and our children will live even 


more intimately than we with their con- 


one in which all of us 
businessmen, and scholars 


temporaries in other lands. 

Whether we discharge our world respon- 
sibilities well or poorly, foolishly or wisely, 
ignorantly or understandingly, will be de- 
termined by our ability to understand other 
peoples and their ability to understand us. 
However valuable our military and foreign 
assistance programs may be, and I would 











be the first to attest their worth, our world 
position and the future of democracy in 
the decades ahead will not be determined 
by our military power, nor by our generous 
financial and economic assistance to other 
peoples. Some actually fear our power. 
Others fear dependency. Both these atti- 
tudes make difficult the achieving of af- 
firmative mutual relationships. Our own 
long-term leadership must rest on firme! 
grounds than military and other forms of 
material assistance. The late Dr. Bennett. 
Director of the point 4 program, once said 
that we could not succeed in uniting the 
free nations around the banner of democ- 
racy except as we can convince those who 
differ from us in culture, color, and creed, 
that we understand and respect them. 

One of the traditional arguments of the 
advocates of foreign language study is per- 
tinent in this connection. Only through 
the ability to use another language even 
modestly can one really become conscious 
of the full meaning of being a member of 
another nationality or cultural group. It 
is in our national interest to give as many 
of our citizens as possible the opportunity 
to gain these cultural insights. 

What then are the implications for 
American education? The first is crystal 
clear. The educators from the elementary 
school to the top levels of the university 
system ought to give immediate attention 
to this matter. The basic cause of our in- 
ability to use foreign tongues is not hard 
to find. Educators who study school sys- 
tems of other lands are impressed with the 
fact that in those countries the study of for- 
eign languages is not delayed until the 
upper years of schooling. On the con- 
trary, in many other parts of the world sec- 
ond and even third languages are begun 
in the early grades. Comparisons with 
other nations can be instructive in this re- 
spect. Jn order to avoid differences in 
systems of grades or forms, ages will be 
used. In Sweden, for example, in one type 
of school English is begun at the age of 11, 
German in the thirteenth year and French 
in the fourteenth; in France. a first for- 
eign language in the eleventh and a second 
in the thirteenth; in Italy, a first in the 
twelfth; in Egypt, a first in the ninth year 
and in Lebanon in the sixth. Often in the 
latter country bilingualism begins even in 
the kindergarten. The advantages over 
‘our own opportunities for language study 
‘are obvious. 1 am aware that in most of 
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these countries the system of education is 
more selective than in our own and that not 
all children receive language instruction at 
these early ages. As I shall show later, 
however, this difference does not invalidate 
my argument because I am not going to 
propose that every American child should 
be required to study foreign language at an 
early age, or indeed at any age. The point 
| wish to establish now is that the citizens 
of other nations excel ours in using foreign 
languages, and the principal reason for this 
superiority is that they have the opportu- 
nity to study languages early in their lives 
in the schoo] system. 

It is harder to generalize about educa- 
tional practices in the United States than 
in other lands because the control of edu- 
cational policy and practice here is properly 
located in the several States and communi- 
ties. Nevertheless it can be said that few 
elementary schools anywhere in this coun- 
try offer instruction in foreign languages 
with the exception of the bilingual regions, 
as for example in Florida and the south- 
western States where Spanish is spoken and 
in Louisiana and Maine where French is 
commonly used. Hence only a small per- 
centage of American children have an op- 
portunity to begin the study or use of a 
language other than their own before 
they enter high school. Yet it is a psycho- 
logical fact that young children learn new 
languages easily and idiomatically. In 
learning to speak without accent they excel 
their parents because their speech habits 
are not rigidly formed. If, therefore, easy 
and natural communication is one of the 
principal aims of language instruction, 
there is good reason to begin the study of 
a new tongue at an early age. And there 
is no convincing evidence to show that 
under proper conditions the learning of 
another language interferes with the fur- 
ther refinement of one’s own or causes 
other psychological disturbances. More- 
over, the early beginning of a new lan- 
cuage has the obvious advantage of afford- 
ing a longer period of later schooling dur- 
ing which the child can perfect his speaking 
and reading habits. At present many 
youth begin the study of foreign language 
so late that with all their other academic 
obligations there is not time to gain an ac- 
tual working facility in the new tongue. 
And there is the further advantage in an 
early start that those students who have 
real ability and interest in language study 





can undertake a second foreign language 


before the end of their formal schooling if 


they wish to do so. There is ample evi- 
dence to support the statement that a speak- 
ing knowledge of a foreign language is be- 
coming increasingly useful in nearly all 
occupations and professions. But quite 
apart from any practical use which is made 
of the knowledge and regardless of whether 
a high degree of skill is developed or main- 
tained, foreign language study extends the 
horizon and fosters desirable attitudes to- 
ward other peoples—an outcome which is 
highly important in our world today. It 
is clear, it seems to me, that these are cogent 
psychological, social, pedagogical, and na- 
tional reasons for intensifying and increas- 
ing the scope of language instruction in the 
American school system. 

My first proposal then is that there be a 
complete reconsideration of the place of 
foreign language study in American ele- 
mentary education. Such a reappraisal, | 
should hope, would lead to the offering of 
foreign language at least on an optional 
basis in many of our schools beginning in 
the fourth, fifth, or sixth grades. To be 
sure, the present offerings of the elementary 
school are so demanding that educators are 
hard pressed to find time for all the activi- 
ties that seem to be justifiable. Neverthe- 
less, the prime purpose of the school is to 
prepare the young for the life of their time. 
I have attempted to show that many of them 
must know the languages of other peoples 
who will live with them in this shrinking 
world. If this be true, then the curriculum 
of the elementary school must be so organ- 
ized as to make a place for such instruction. 
If this were to be done, within a decade 
many of our youth would have a founda- 


tion in at least one foreign tongue. 


Difficulties Involved 


[ am under no illusions concerning the 
difficulties involved in such a proposal. In 
the first place, 22 percent of all public 
schools have fewer than six rooms. Or- 
ganized language instruction will not be 
possible in many of these schools, but even 
among them a teacher will sometimes be 
found who can start a few pupils in a new 
language. In many larger schools, too, 
there will be a paucity of teachers with the 
necessary education in foreign languages. 
In time this difficulty should be alleviated 


(Continued on page 140) 
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Practical Nursing—A Career 
for Life Adjustment 


by Margaret F. Knapp,* Specialist, 
Practical Nurse Training, Trade and Industrial Education Service 


newest responsibilities of public schools. 


P' ACTICAL nurse training, one of the 


helps meet a real public need because of the 
shortage of registered professional nurses. 
It also prepares many women for a useful 
occupation, and can lead to a life adjust- 
ment program for others. 

Mary Wilson, a high school graduate, 
age 18. had always hoped to be a profes- 
sional nurse, but financially this was an im- 
possibility. She was pleased to take the 
practical nurse training course which was 
civen at the local vocational high school. 
\lice Miller. another young high school 
eraduate, wanted to be a nurse. Although 
she could meet the admission requirements, 
she did not want to spend three or four years 
This 


would interfere with her plans for marriage. 


in a professional school of nursing. 


Virs. Goodman, a college graduate, age 45, 
suddenly realized it had become necessary 
to earn a living for herself and for her 
chronically ill husband. Practical nursing 
would give her skills needed at home and 
provide a career as well. Mrs. Hollis, age 
with three school children, 


37. a widow 
found limited opportunities in her com- 
munity for a woman who had not had some 
She decided that a 


year in training as a practical nurse would 


type of preparation. 


be time well spent in learning how to make 


a living and at the same time render a 
community service. 

Today, 134 programs of practical nurse 
training, in 38 states, located in various 
types of public schools, such as vocational 
schools, high schools, technical institutes, 
junior colleges, and community colleges, 
make it possible for women like these to 
become trained practical nurses. Most pro- 
grams are planned for adults, 18 to 50 years 
of age. A few admit high school seniors, 
but this is not encouraged because most edu- 


cators believe that they are not old or ma- 
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ture enough to assume the required respon- 
sibilities. Tuition is not charged unless the 
student lives outside the school district, but 
most schools require the student to pay a 
nominal laboratory fee. Students under 25 
are expected to have at least 2 years of high 
school; those over 25, an eighth-grade edu- 
cation or its equivalent. Selection of stu- 
dents is made in terms of health, education, 
personality, and ability to undertake the 
training and profit by it. The greatest at- 
tributes any practical nurse student can 
have, are a genuine liking for people of all 
ages and a desire to serve. 

The 


isters the practical nurse training program 


local board of education admin- 





Practical nurse students learn how to chart notes on 
the patient's record at Margaret M. Washington 
Vocational High School, Washington, D. C. 


through the superintendent of schools, but 
registered professional nurses direct the 
training in the school and supervise the 
practice in the hospital. The number of 
teachers varies according to the number of 
trainees admitted and the number of ‘classes 
conducted during the year. Instructors are 
selected for their interest and belief in prac- 
tical nursing as well as for their educational 


preparation and experience. The home 
economist and_ registered professional 


nurses, the nursing arts instructor and the 
clinical coordinator, are the key instruc- 
tors. They work closely with a repfesent- 
ative advisory committee, appointed by the 
superintendent of schools. This committee 
has no executive or administrative duties, 
but it can give valuable assistance on such 
matters as public relations, health and hous- 
ing for students, scholarships and loans, 
recruitment, and personnel policies. 

The lengths of the programs range from 


9 to 18 months; the average for most is 12. 


The foundation period covers approximately 


one-third of the time, and two-thirds of the 
time is devoted to clinical experience which 
consists of actual practice in an approved 
hospital. In instances, students 
spend 4 months in the school followed by 8 


months of supervised practice in a hospital. 


some 


In others, students spend 1 or 2 months 
alternately in the school and in the hospital. 
According to another plan, after a unit of 
skills, such as taking the temperature, pulse, 
and respirations, or the bed bath and bed 
making have been taught, students immedi- 
ately practice these skills in a hospital un- 
der supervision. This close time relation- 
ship between what is taught in the classroom 
and its application to the actual care of 
patients is in keeping with accepted prin- 
ciples of vocational education. 

Practical nursing is an occupation dis- 
tinct from that of professional nursing. 
The objective of this educational program 
is to train competent practical nurses as 
distinct from professional nurses who re- 
quire training on a higher level. In order 
to develop a plan and guide for training 
competent practical nurses, a national com- 
mittee, composed of professional nurses, 
practical nurses, physicians, and educators, 
was formed by the Office of Education to 


(Continued on page 140) 
*Miss Knapp, Senior Nurse Officer, Public 


Health Service, is on loan to the U. S. Office of 
Education. 
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Recent Supreme Court Decision 


Relating to Education 


Supreme Court Upholds Feinberg Law of New York 











by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


vision of the New York Supreme Court re- 
versed the lower decision and the New York 


T IS important that school administra- 
i tors and teachers know the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has said 
concerning their rights and duties. 

The constitutional principle involved in 
the Feinberg case is vitally related to pub- 
lic education and is of current Nation-wide 
concern. In order that this case be fully 
understood the facts and the legal proce- 
dures which are involved should be care- 
fully considered. 

The appellants in the Feinberg case 
sought a declaratory judgment to declare 
unconstitutional section 12-a of the New 
York civil-service law, as implemented by 
the Feinberg law. The lower court held 
that subdivision (c) 
Feinberg law, and the rules of the State 
board of regents promulgated thereunder 
violated the due process clause of the 
fourteenth amendment. The appellate di- 


what 


of section 12-a. the 


Court of Appeals affirmed the judgment of 
the appellate division (301 N. Y. 476). 
Thereupon the appellants appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
decision of the New York Court of Appeals 
was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on March 3, 1952. 


Principal Facts Upon Which the 
Decision Is Based 

The New York civil-service law, section 
12—a, provides: 


No person shall be appointed to any 
office or position in the service of the State 
or of any civil division or city thereof, nor 
shall any person presently employed in any 
such office or position be continued in such 
employment, nor shall any person be em- 
ployed in the public service as superin- 
tendents, principals, or teachers in a public 


school or academy or in a State normal 
school or college, or any other State edu- 
cational institution who: (a) By word of 
mouth or writing willfully and deliberately 
advocates, advises or teaches the doctrine 
that the Government of the United States or 
of any State or of any political subdivision 
thereof should be overthrown or over- 
turned by force, violence or any unlawful 
means; 

The Feinberg law implements section 
12—a of the civil-service law and provides, 
among other things, as follows: 


1. The board of regents shall adopt, pro- 
mulgate, and enforce rules and regulations 
for the disqualification or removal of super- 
intendents of schools, teachers or employees 
in the public schools in any city or school 
district of the State who violate the pro- 
visions of section 302] of this article or 
who are ineligible for appointment to or 
retention in any office or position in such 
public schools on any of the grounds set 
forth in section 12—a of the civil-service law 
and shall provide therein appropriate meth- 
ods and procedure for the enforcement of 
such sections of this article and the civil- 
service law. 

The Feinberg law also makes it the duty 
of the State board of regents, after inquiry, 
and after such notice and hearing as may be 
appropriate, to— 
make a listing of organizations which it 
finds to be subversive in that they advocate, 
advise, teach or embrace the doctrine that 
the Government of the United States or of 
any State or of any political subdivision 
thereof shall be overthrown or overturned 
by force, violence, or any unlawful means, 
or that they advocate, advise, teach or em- 
brace the duty, necessity or propriety of 
adopting any such doctrine, as set forth in 
section 12~a of the civil-service law. 

Furthermore, under the Feinberg law, the 
board of regents— 


shall provide in the rules and regulations 
required by subdivision one hereof that 
membership in any such organization in- 
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cluded in such listing made by it shall con- 
stitute prima facie evidence of disqualifica- 
tion for appointment to or retention in any 
office or position in the public schools of 
the State. 

The preamble of the Feinberg law makes 
elaborate legislative findings that members 
of subversive groups, particularly of the 
Communist Party and its affiliated organi- 
zations, have been infiltrating into the pub- 
lic schools of the State; that this continues 
notwithstanding the existence of protective 
statutes designed to prevent it; that mem- 
bers of such organizations or groups use 
their positions to advocate and teach their 
doctrines, and are frequently bound by oath, 
agreement, pledge, or understanding to fol- 
low, advocate, and teach a prescribed party 
line or group dogma or doctrine without 
regard to truth or free inquiry. 

This propaganda the legislature declared 
is sufficiently subtle to escape detection in 
the classroom. To protect school children 
from such influence the legislature thought 
it essential that the laws prohibiting mem- 
bers of such groups, such as the Communist 
Party or its affiliated organizations, from 
obtaining or retaining teaching positions 
in the public schools should be rigorously 
enforced. This was the purpose of the 
Feinberg law. 

The Principal Question Involved: Do 
section 12—a of the New York civil-service 
law, the Feinberg law, and the rules of the 
State board of regents promulgated there- 
under constitute an abridgment of free 
speech of persons employed or seeking em- 
ployment in the public schools in the State 
of New York? 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
answered this question in the negative. 
Below are excerpts and summary statements 
which indicate the views of the Court with 
respect to the issues involved (Mr. Justice 
Minton gave the majority opinion) : 
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It is clear that such persons have the 
right under our law to assemble, speak, 
think, and believe as they will. . . . It is 
equally clear that they have no right to 
work for the State in the school system on 
their own terms. . . . They may work for 
the school system upon the reasonable terms 
laid down by the proper authorities of New 
York. If they do not choose to work on 
such terms, they are at liberty to retain 
their beliefs and associations and go else- 


HIGHLIGHTS OF DECISION 


A State may disqualify persons of 
communistic affiliations from teaching 
in public schools. 

“School authorities have the right 
and the duty ‘> screen the officials, 
teachers, and employees as to their 
fitness to maintain the integrity of 
the schools as a part of ordered 
society .. .” 

*“One’s associates, past and present, 
as well as one’s conduct, may properly 
be considered in determining fitness 
and loyalty.” 

Teachers “have no right to work for 
the State in the school system on their 


own terms.” 


where. Has the State thus deprived them 
of any right to free speech or assembly? 
We think not. Such persons are or may be 
denied, under the statutes in question, the 
privilege of working for the school system 
of the State of New York because first, of 
their advocacy of the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by force or violence, or secondly, 
by unexplained membership in an organi- 
zation found by the school authorities, after 
notice and hearing, to teach and advocate 
the overthrow of the Government by force 
or violence, and known by such persons to 
have such purpose. 

In passing upon the authority of the 
State to determine the fitness and suitability 
of persons for public service the Supreme 
Court quoted approvingly from one of its 
previous decisions (Garner v. Los Angeles 


Ped 


Board, 341 U. S. 716). In that case the 


Supreme Court said: 

Past conduct may well relate to present 
fitness; past loyalty may have a reasonable 
relationship to present and future trust. 
Both are commonly inquired into in deter- 
mining fitness for both high and low posi- 
tions in private industry and are not less 
relevant in public employment. 

Thereupon the Supreme Court made the 
following noteworthy observation: 

A teacher works in a sensitive area in a 
schoolroom. There he shapes the attitude 
of young minds toward the society in which 
they live. In this, the state has a vital con- 
cern. It raust preserve the integrity of the 
schools. That the school authorities have 
the right and the duty to screen the officials, 
teachers, and employees as to their fitness to 
maintain the integrity of the schools as a 
part of ordered society, cannot be doubted. 
One’s associates, past and present, as well 
as one’s conduct, may properly be con- 
sidered in determining fitness and loyalty. 
From time immemorial, one’s reputation 
has been determined in part by the company 
he keeps. In the employment of officials 
and teachers of the school system, the State 
may very properly inquire into the company 
they keep, and we know of no rule, cousti- 
tutional or otherwise, that prevents the 
State, when determining the fitness and loy- 
alty of such persons, from considering the 
organizations and persons with whom they 
associate... . 


The Court pointed out that under the 
New York law a person found to be dis- 
qualified from employment in the public 
schools because of membership in a listed 
organization is not thereby denied the right 
of free speech and assembly. The Court 
observed, “His freedom of choice between 
membership in the organization and em- 
ployment in the school system might be 
limited, but not his freedom of speech or 
assembly, except in the remote sense that 
limitation is inherent in every choice. Cer- 
tainly such limitation is not one the State 
may not make in the exercise of its police 
power to protect the schools from pollution 
and thereby to defend its own existence.” 


No Violation of Due Process 

It was further contended in this case by 
the appellants that the provisions which 
stipulated that membership in any organi- 
zation listed by the board after notice and 
hearing, with provision for review in ac- 
cordance with the statute, “shall constitute 
prima facie evidence of disqualification,” 
denies due process, because the fact found 
bears no relation to the fact presumed. In 
other words, the appellant claimed that 
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from the fact the organization was one that 


. advocated the overthrow of Government by 


unlawful means and the fact that the person 
employed or to be employed was a member 
of the organization and knew of its purpose. 
it was so undesirable to presume that such 
member is disqualified for employment as 
to be a denial of due process of law. On this 
point the Supreme Court said: “We do not 
agree: 

“The law of evidence is full of presump- 
tion either of fact or law. The former are. 
of course, disputable, and the strength of 
any inference of one fact from proof of 
another depends upon the generality of the 
experience upon which it is founded. . . 

“Legislation providing that proof of one 
fact shall constitute prima facie evidence of 
the main fact in issue is but to enact a rule 
of evidence, and quite within the general 
power of Government. Statutes, National 
and State, dealing with such methods of 
proof in both civil and criminal cases 
abound, and the decisions upholding them 
are numerous.” 

The Court noted that membership in a 
listed organization found to be Communis- 
tic and known by the member to be within 
the statute “is a legislative finding that the 
member by his membership supports the 
things the organization stands for, namely. 
the overthrow of Government by unlawful 
means. We cannot say that such a finding 
is contrary to fact or that “generality or ex- 
perience’ points to a different conclusion. 
Disqualification follows therefore as a 
reasonable presumption from such mem- 
bership and support. Nor is there here a 
problem of procedural due process.” 


Prima Facie Evidence Is Rebuttable 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
observed that the holding of the New York 
Court of Appeals below with respect to 
prima facie evidence is significant and 
quoted from that Court as follows: 

The statute also makes it clear that 
proof of such membership “shall! constitute 
prima facie evidence of disqualification” 
for such employment. But. as was said in 
Potts v. Pardee (220 N. Y. 431, 433) : “The 
presumption growing out of a prima facie 
case . . . remains only so long as there is 
no substantial evidence to the contrary. 
When that is offered the presumption dis- 
appears, and unless met by further proof 
there is nothing to justify a finding based 
solely upon it.” Thus the phrase “prima 
facie evidence of disqualification.” as used 
in the statute, imports a hearing at which 
one who seeks appointment to or retention 
in a public-school position shall be afforded 
an opportunity to present substantial evi- 
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dence contrary to the presumption sanc- 
tioned by the prima facie evidence for which 
subdivision 2 of section 3022 makes pro- 
vision. Once such contrary evidence has 
been received, however, the official who 
made the order of ineligibility has thereafter 
the burden of sustaining the validity of that 
order by a fair preponderance of evidence. 
(Civil Service Law, sec. 12—a, subd. [d].) 
Should an order of ineligibility then issue, 





the party aggrieved thereby may avail him- 
self of the provisions for review prescribed 
by the section of the statute last cited above. 
In that view there here arises no question 
of procedural process. 301 N. Y. 476, at 
page 494, 

In concluding the Court said: 

Where, as here, the relation between the 
fact found and the presumption is clear and 
direct and is not conclusive, the require- 
ments of due process are satisfied. . . 

We find no constitutional infirmity in sec- 
tion 12—a of the civil-service law of New 
York or in the Feinberg law which imple- 
mented it, and the judgment is affirmed. 


DISSENTING VIEWS 

In the Feinberg case two Justices, Mr. 
Black and Mr. Douglas, each issued dis- 
senting opinions concerning the abridg- 
ment of the constitutional principle of 
freedom of speech. Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter dissented on ground that the case was 
prematurely brought and should have been 
dismissed. Because of the wide interest in 
the pros and cons of this subject, a few 
excerpts from the dissenting opinions are 
given below: 

Mr. Justice Black: 

This is another of those rapidly multiply- 
ing legislative enactments which make it 
dangerous—this time for school teachers— 
to think or say anything except what a tran- 
sient majority happen to approve at the 
moment. Basically these laws rest on the 
belief that Government should supervise 
and limit the flow of ideas into the minds of 
men. The tendency of such governmental 





policy is to mould people into a common 
intellectual pattern. 

Mr. Justice Douglas: 

I have not been able to accept the recent 
doctrine that a citizen who enters the public 
service can be forced to sacrifice his civil 
rights. I cannot for example find in our 
constitutional scheme the power of a State 
to place its employees in the category of 
second-class citizens by denying them free- 
dom of thought and expression. The Con- 
stitution guarantees freedom of thought and 
expression to everyone in our society. All 
are entitled to it; and none needs it more 
than the teacher. 

The present law proceeds on a principle 
repugnant to our society—guilt by associa- 
tion. A teacher is disqualified because of 
her membership in an organization found 
to be “subversive.” 

What happens under this law is typical 
of what happens in a police state. Teach- 
ers are under constant surveillance; their 
pasts are combed for signs of disloyalty; 
their utterances are watched for clues to 
dangerous thoughts. A pall is cast over 
the classrooms. 

Fear stalks the classroom. The teacher 
is no longer a stimulant to adventurous 
thinking; she becomes instead a pipeline 
for safe and sound information. A dead- 
ening dogma takes the place of free inquiry. 
Instruction tends to become sterile; pursuit 
of knowledge is discouraged; discussion 
often leaves off where it should begin. 

This, I think, is what happens when a 
censor looks over a teacher's shoulder. 

the guilt of the teacher should turn 
on overt acts. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter dissented for the 
reason that the case was prematurely before 
the Court and involved speculative issues. 
He observed: 

. . We are asked to adjudicate claims 
against its constitutionality before the 
scheme has been put into operation, before 
the limits that it imposes upon free inquiry 
and association, the scope of scrutiny that it 
sanctions, and the procedural safeguards 
that will be found to be implied for its en- 
forcement have been authoritatively de- 
fined. I think we should adhere to the 
teaching of this Court’s history to avoid con- 
stitutional adjudications on merely abstract 
or speculative issues and to base them on the 
concreteness afforded by an actual, present, 
defined controversy, appropriate for judi- 
cial judgment, between adversaries immedi- 
ately affected by it. In accordance with 
the settled limits upon our jurisdiction I 
would dismiss this appeal. 

With respect to the New York law and 
judicial procedure, Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter said: 

The eight who are here as appellants al- 
leged that they were municipal taxpayers 

(Continued on page 143) 
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The regulation specifically provides that 
the permitted use of foreign or used steel 
° ° / shall not be recognized as the basis for 
Education for the Nation 4 Defense claiming a hardship in any application for 
adjustments or exception to provisions of 
CMP Regulation 6 as revised. 
The regulation increases self-authoriza- 
tion for school construction to 5 tons of 


WO Defense Information Bulletins, re- Changes in construction controls as re- carbon steel, including 2 tons of structural 
lating to controlled construction ma- flected in a recent revision of CMP Regu- _ steel (but no wide-flange beams), and 200 
terials and self-authorization increase for lation 6 are summarized as follows: pounds of copper or an equivalent amount 
construction, were issued recently by the All regulations formerly contained in of aluminum wire per project per quarter 
Office of Education. Order M-4A, and Direction 1 to CMP _ for educational institutions. 
Regulation 6, have been included in the The self-authorization of aluminum for 
Allotment of Controlled Materials amended CMP Regulation 6. electrical wiring is permitted only if the 
for Education Construction in the Prohibitions for the use of copper and builder reduces his copper requirements 
Third Quarter, 1952 aluminum are amended. (See sec. 24.) and uses the aluminum at the ratio of 1 
\ Bulletin. dated March 31. 1952. stated The Office of Education is authorized to pound of aluminum to 2 pounds of copper. 
consider and pass upon adjustments and Self-authorization may not be used in 


that third-quarter 1952 allocations of steel, : : ; 
exceptions. Each request for an adjust- recreation and amusement construction. 


copper. and aluminum for education con- , de 
ment or exception shall be made by filing 

Form NPAF-24A. 
Section 23 of the regulation limits the 


use of DO Ratings for “small construction 


Self-Authorization Increase for Con- 
struction of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools 


struction just announced by the Defense 
Production Administration total 145,000 
tons of steel. 5.410.000 pounds of copper, 


and 200,000 pounds of aluminum, broken bagel preg 
A taiin. tein Ueniicen eaen ial: projects’ and prohibits the use of such The National Production Authority an- 
The Office of Education, as claimant for ‘485 for metal-working machines, cook- nounced on April 16, that beginning with 
ing stoves, refrigerators, office machinery. _ the third quarter, 1952, builders of elemen- 


schools. colleges, libraries, and museums, s : . ee te 
and office furniture. Further, a limitation tary and secondary schools will be permit- 


estimates that the third-quarter program ~ 
is set on the dollar amounts where the — ted to self-authorize considerably larger 


determinations just announced will permit 

the commencement of construction of some ratings 7 be used. amounts of critical materials for construc- 

500 projects which had been deferred _ The regulation permits the use of for- tion of individual projects in which at least 

through second quarter, 1952, together with eign and used steel in addition os sical 50 percent of the space is for classroom use. 
tity of steel for which a builder has received The announced change will be formally 


most requested third quarter, 1952, starts 
if received on or before April 15, 1952. 


The more liberal allocations of steel for 


an allotment with an authorized construc- confirmed through an amendment to CMP 
tion schedule, provided that he will not Regulation 6 which ‘will ee fasnell totibe 

2 ssue . 
thereby require the use of greater amounts July 1, 1952, the beginning of the third 


of copper or aluminum controlled materials ; : 
PI : / quarter. The amendment will pemit the 
than those for which he has received an 


third quarter reflect an anticipated ease- 
ment in the supply situation in that quarter, 
builders themselves to authorize controlled 


allotment. , . ’ $ 
, ; materials in the following amounts per 
A builder without an authorized con- 


struction schedule may also use foreign 
and used steel provided that its uses will not 


assuming continued high level production 
and no significant increase in defense pro- 
project: Up to 50 tons of carbon steel, of 


which a maximum of 7 tons can be struc- 
tural shapes; 1,000 pounds of copper, and 
1,000 pounds of aluminum. 

It should be noted that these increases in 
self-authorization authority will not be ef- 
fective until the third quarter of 1952 and 

(Continued on page 142) 


duction requirements. They do not, how- 
ever. obviate the necessity for continued 


economical use of steel in school building ; : 
require more copper or aluminum con- 


trolled materials than the amounts for 
which he is permitted to self-authorize 
under provisions of the regulations pertain- 
ing to the particular category or construc- 


design. In the case of copper no easement 
is expected and it will be necessary to hold 
requirements to the minimum. Substitu- 
tions of aluminum wire for lead-in cables 


and for heavy-gage installations between Pande 
tion involved. 





panel boxes will continue to be essential. 
It should be emphasized that applications 
f trolled tructi ial Higher edu- | Elementary | - Roan Sep 
or contre >( ‘ons . als , ; , _— ‘ n pase OVE! 
ntrolle construction materials Iten THIRD QUARTER ALLOTMENTS cathnn ated a. Total Pres ow ll 
j . 7) } i me libraries cad. es 
should, insofar as possible, be filed with education ter allotment 
the Office of Education on Form CMP-4C : : . 
Tons Tons Tons , 
at least 90 davs > > >» firs av > 10 | Carbon steel (including No. 14) 30, 000 115, 000 145, 006 13 
ist days before the first day of the 2) a aa 32 600 <0. 000 37 
calendar quarter in which construction is Pennde Pounds Pounds 
- / ; - 40 | Copper brass mill products 227, 000 1, 303, 000 1, 530, 000 0 
to begin. This action can be taken after 50 | Copper wire mill products 450,000 3,440,000 3, 890, 000 | 138 
1 15, 000 1 285, 000 1 200, 000 |. wee 


preliminary drawings and_ specifications rath Snaccne eras 


have been approv ed by school officials. | For substitution for copper wire in electrical conduction only 
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FCC Television Decision | 


This map indicates the distribution of educational television 
assignments included in the FCC Television Allocation Report 
of April 14, 1952. Of the television channels reserved for 
educational use, 80 are in the Very High Frequency band; 162 
are in the Ultra High Frequency band. This includes 9 VHF 
reservations in the Territories of Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico. There is at present one educationally owned television 
station at Ames, lowa, operating on a commercial license; no 
“reservation was made at Ames. Reservations for Alaska are 
indicated at lower left of the map. 


Opens New Era for & 





EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION ASSIGNMENTS 


f pis. | FCC Allocation Plan of 1952 





Editor’s note: The map that appears with this report of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, The National 
was prepared by the Joint Committee on Educational Tele- Association of Educational Broadcasters, The National 
vision. This organization is composed of the following Association of State Universities, The National Council of 
groups: The American Council on Education, The Asso- Chief State School Officers, and The National Education 
ciation for Education by Radio-Television, The Association Association of the United States. 
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AL TELEVISION ASSIGNMENTS 


FCC Allocation Plan of 1952 
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Discussing new TV allocations for education, left to right: Arthur S. Adams, President, American Council on 


Education; Edgar Fuller, Chairman, JCET, Executive Secretary, National 


Council of Chief State School Officers; 


Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National Education Association; and Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio—TV 
of the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, representing Earl James McGrath, U. S. Comissioner of Education. 


NEW era for education may have opened when, on 
April 14, the Federal Communications Commission 
in Washington made final its decision to set aside 

television channels exclusively for noncommercial educa- 
tional purposes, and provided educational television 
assignments in a total of 242 communities throughout the 
country. These assignments—33 more than the Commis- 
sion proposed last spring—provide the foundation for 
education’s own TV stations, and offer an unprecedented 
opportunity for the expansion of our educational and 


cultural frontiers. 


-~ 

In a statement to the press, Earl James McGrath, United 
States Commissioner of Education, said: 

“The power and vitality of television, even in these 
years of its infancy, are well known to us. Now educators 
can plan to make full use of it. Through use of television, 
educational institutions will be able to bring the greatest 
teachers, the finest artists, scientists, and philosophers into 
schools and homes. Educational television can provide 
an unparalleled living showcase for museums, libraries, 
orchestras, and for the cultural, educational, and civic 


activities that can enrich the classrooms of the nation. 
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“In order to realize the great opportunity offered by 


these television assignments, educational stations must be 


The 


Federal Communications Commission’s decision must be 


built and put into operation as soon as possible. 


implemented by actual broadcasting operations if its 
benefits are to be felt in the community. Thus, educators 
also face a serious challenge this year—a challenge to de- 
termine whether they will build and operate these stations, 
or whether they will allow this invaluable portion of the 
public domain, the television spectrum, to remain unused 
and ultimately to be turned to other than educational uses. 

“Clearly then, educators in all of these cities must begin 
at once to initiate or complete plans for the construction and 
operation of their own independent television stations. 

“As United States Commissioner of Education, I should 
like to express my gratification that the FCC has taken this 
far-sighted and public-spirited action, and my confidence 
that America’s educators will not fail to meet this chal- 
lenge and realize the opportunity that is theirs. The Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, stands ready to 
lend whatever assistance it can to educators throughout the 
country to enable them to get these stations on the air as 


soon as possible.” (Continued on page 140) 
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Many school officials have requested information 
on the availability of the Self-Inspection Blank for 
Schools which appears in School Fire Safety, Bul- 
letin 1951, No. 13, U. S. Office of Education. This 
publication is available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., price 20 cents. 

The Office of Education has been informed that 
a limited number of copies of the Self-Inspection 
Blank for Schools are available from the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., New York 
City, 38 N. Y. For the benefit of those schools 
that have not been able to obtain the blank, School 





Life reproduces it here. 











SELF-INSPECTION BLANK FOR SCHOOLS 


Prepared by 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters 


Chicago New York San Francisco 


Approved and Adopted by 


The National Association of Public School Business Officials 


If precautions are taken to minimize the danger of fire and to 
provide for safety in case fire occurs, real progress will be made in 
safeguarding life and protecting property. Intelligent thought and 
care in practice can eliminate practically all fires within schools. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Inspection to be made each month by the custodian and a member 
of the faculty at which inspection only Items 1 to 20 need to be 
reported. At the quarterly inspection, a member of the fire depart- 
ment should accompany the above inspectors, and the complete 


blank should be filled out. The report of each inspection (monthly 


and quarterly) is to be filed with the Board of Education or School 


Commissioners. 
Questions are so worded that a negative answer will indicate an 


unsatisfactory condition. 


CS es < ae ee 

Name of School ..-..........-.- teas ails bo oeeaen alta a owe 
Class: Elementary ____-__-_- Junior High ...__--- Senior High ._.--.- 
Capacity of School? .__........... Number now enrolled ______._-- 
1. Are all exit doors equipped with panic locks? __....._. Are these 


locks tested each week to insure ease of operation? _......--- 
Do these lock securely so that additional locks, bolts or chains 
are not necessary? ._.._..--.--- Are such additional locks open 
whenever building is in use? __._.._..__- 

2. Are all outside fire escapes free from obstructions and in good 
working order? ___.._._._ Are they used for fire drills? __._.__- 





Inspect Your School for Fire Safety! 


3. Is all heating equipment, including flues, pipes and steam lines: 

(a) in good serviceable condition and well maintained? 

(b) properly insulated and separated from all combustible 

material by a safe distance? -_-__-------- 

4. Is coal pile inspected periodically for evidences of heat- 
eS 

5. Are ashes placed in metal containers used for that purpose 
WOE hina arate oa 

6. Is remote control provided whereby oil supply line may be shut 

off in an emergency? ------- Ee oo PS See ee 

7. Where is outside shut-off valve on gas supply line? .-----.------- 

8. Check any of the following locations where there are accumula- 

tions of waste paper, rubbish, old furniture, stage scenery, etc., 


and explain under remarks: _.-... basement, ------ furnace 
ae rs dressing room in connection with 
stage... ..«.- Se I PEIN. Ong oo oc on on cvs scacewece 

9. Is the space beneath stairs free from accumulations or storage 
of any materials? .....-.--- 

10. What material or preparation is used for cleaning or polishing 
Nn oc cwcneccimnesne Quantity on hand? __.-.-.----- 
I eee Oh a a eee 

11. Are approved metal cans, with self-closing covers or lids, used 
for the storage of all oily waste, polishing cloths etc.? -..-.--- 


12. Are approved metal containers with vapor-tight covers used for 
all kerosene, gasoline, etc.. on the premises -....-.-.------- 
Why are such hazardous materials kept on the premises? 

13. Are premises free from electrical wiring or equipment which is 
aS eee he (if answer is No, explain under 
Remarks.) 

14. Are only approved extension or portable cords used? ---------- 

15. Are all fuses on lighting or small appliance circuits of 15 
amperes or less capacity? .......---------. 

16. Are electric pressing irons equipped with automatic heat control 
or signal and provided with metal stand? -_.-----.---. 

17. Are sufficient fire extinguishers provided on each floor so that 

not over 100 feet travel is required to reach the nearest 


ee In manual training shops and in stage; 50 
Eas 

18. Have chemical extinguishers been recharged within a 
SEE oceans os Is date of recharge shown on tag attached 


to extinguisher? _._....----- 
19. Is building equipped with standpipe and hose having nozzle 
WET eccnw aces Is hose in good serviceable condition? 


20. Is a large woolen blanket readily available in the domestic 
science laboratory for use in case clothing is ignited? -....--- 


Remarks (Note any changes since last inspection) 


The following items to be included in each quarterly inspection— 


21. Building construction: Walls -...-------.. yy, fee See 
eas ee a nde wtibaut oe ne 
a 

22. Which sections of the buildings are equipped with automatic 
eee ee a wehbe shawn 

23. Are there at least two means of egress from each floor of the 
WET oso ieee Are these so located that the distance 


measured along the line of travel does not exceed— 
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From the door of any classroom, 125 feet? _....-...-.-- 32. State type of construction of any temporary buildings in school 
From any point in auditorium, assembly hall or gymna- WENGE. cov. cctinwe + <enccdeces ed dowswennduen alee 
sium, 100 feet? ..nccceceooee ti (i(‘i‘C;CC;COO™O:t;CO;;:;CCC:;C:C,;SC*C NS eck ge ne Ren oa on on Oe eee ae 
24. Are all windows free from heavy screens or bars? -..--.-.----- 33. Is nearest temporary building at least 50 feet from main 
25. Do all exit doors open outward? ___._-.---- IN raiiie as i coud 
26. Are all interior stairways enclosed? -..........- Are doors to 34. How often are fire drills held? --........--.....-.----- Average 


these enclosures of self-closing type? --- 
Are windows within 10 feet of fire escapes glazed with wire 35. 


Nw 
~I 


oe alin nani 


28, Are manual training, domestic science, other laboratories and 
the cafeteria so located that a fire in one will not cut off any 36 


exit from the building? -......-.--.- 


29. Is a smoke-tight projection booth, built of noncombustible ma- 
terials, and vented to the outside, provided for the motion 


picture machine? ...........- 


30. Are heating plant and fuel supply rooms cut off from the main 


time of exit? 


Remarks 


Inspector 


corridors by fire-resistant walls, ceiling and doors? ........-- 


31. Do all ventilating ducts terminate outside of building? -------- 


Teaching Liberty 
and Justice 


As you may know, many publications 
dealing with United States history and gov- 
ernment are sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 
low prices, some as low as 5 cents. For in- 
stance, the publication “Our American Gov- 
ernment—What Is It? How Does It Func- 
tion?” might be particularly helpful to you. 
This 60-page pamphlet contains 284 ques- 
tions and answers and gives a comprehen- 
sive story of the history and functions of our 
American Government. The pamphlet, 
listed in Price List 54, sells for 15 cents. 
Publications on the Constitution of the 
United States are listed in Price List 50. 
One listing is: Constitution of United States 
(with amendments 1-22):1951. 43 pages. 
10 cents. 

Price lists of Government publications, 
giving title, description of contents, and 
price, may be obtained free from the 
Superintendent of Documents. You may 
be particularly interested in getting copies 
of the following lists: 

Price list 35—National Park Service 
Publications. 

Price list 50—American History; Price 
list 53—Maps. 

Price list 54—Political Science; Price 
list 55—Jndians, Smithsonian Institution 
Fine Arts Commission; Price list 65— 
Foreign Relations of the United States. 

(nother publication dealing with liberty 
and justice is Office of Education Bulletin 
1948, No. 15, costing 30 cents a copy. It 
is addressed particularly to young Ameri- 
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Inspector 


Inspector 





cans and tells the story of how democratic 
government came about in this country. 
Two publications about the flag of the 
United States are available from. the 
Superintendent of Documents. They are: 
Flag of the United States, Its Use in Com- 
merce, 51 pages, 10 cents; and Joint Reso- 
lution to Codify and Emphasize Existing 
Rules and Customs Pertaining to Display 
and Use of the Flag of the United States of 


4merica, price 5 cents. 


Mathematical Needs of 
Engineering Students 


The University of Illinois colleges of en- 
gineering and education and the mathe- 
matics department are jointly studying the 
mathematical needs of engineering students. 
Believing that those who expect to graduate 
in 4 years should be ready for analytic 
geometry when admitted to engineering, the 
University will soon require them to present 
two units of high school algebra, one of 
plane geometry and one-half each of solid 
geometry and trigonometry. 

This solution, however, bears hard on 
many students and many high schools, par- 
ticularly smaller schools. It also penalizes 
experimentation. So the University has ac- 
cepted the Engineering-Education-Mathe- 
matics Joint Committee’s recommendations 
for four other ways of meeting the entrance 
requirements. One of these is to pass a 
proficiency examination based on a list of 
97 “indispensable mathematical concepts 
and skills” formulated by the Joint Com- 
mittee with aid from national educational 
publications, State Division of Public In- 


Are provisions made for sounding alarm of fire from any floor 
of building? -- 

Ploialy mane si. sedew see 

. Give location of nearest city fire alarm box .............--..--.- 


Is sounding device accessible? 


struction bulletins, and high school teachers. 
The whole story—including suggestions to 
counselors—is given in a booklet, Mathe- 
matical Needs. 

Committees are now devising an experi- 
mental 3-year mathematics program for the 
University (of Illinois) High School, for- 
mulating proficiency entrance examinations, 
and planning to publish their findings and 
recommendations. Additional information 
may be obtained from Prof. Lisle A. Rose, 
director, Engineering Information and Pub- 
lications, 112 Civil Engineering Hall, 


Urbana, Ill. 


Conservation Practices 
Result in 38 Percent 
More Schoolrooms 


Conservation practices by the builders of 
elementary and secondary schools in* the 
United States during the past fiscal year 
resulted in a steel consumption reduction 
of 134,000 tons. This permitted the con- 
struction of 38 percent more schoolrooms 
than would have been possible, with the 
steel allocated, if the previous year’s type 
and rate of construction had prevailed. 

For the erection of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools which justified most of their 
requests for materials to alleviate over- 
crowded classrooms, 355.000 tons of steel 
were allocated. Certain construction, such 
as gymnasiums and buildings to improve in- 
struction, were delayed one or more quar- 
ters awaiting a more plentiful supply of 
critical materials. An additional 44,000 
tons of steel would have serviced this 


delayed construction. 


PRACTICAL NURSING 


(Continued from page 131) 

analyze the duties of and the knowledge 
required by practical nurses. On the basis 
of this analysis, a bulletin * was issued cover- 
ing these training elements. Just one year 
ago, a companion bulletin * was published 
as a guide to instruction. Both are invalu- 
able and are extensively used in this country 
and are becoming well known in foreign 
countries. 

Winning recognition for the practical 
nurse in the nursing field has been a long, 
difficult struggle, especially one 
considers that she has always cared for the 
sick and was the forerunner of the profes- 
Today, practical nursing is 





when 


sional nurse. 
recognized as a definite vocation demanding 
specific skills and knowledge which can be 
supplied through a planned curriculum of 
instruction and supervised practice in a hos- 
pital. The student is taught to assist the 
professional nurse in the care of acutely ill 
patients as a member of the nursing service 
team. She learns how to meet the nursing 
needs of convalescent, subacute, and chroni- 
cally ill patients of all ages in the home and 
in the hospital. She learns how to plan, 
prepare, and serve food, and is prepared 
to give other household assistance when 
necessary. 

Trained practical nurses always work 
under the direction of a licensed physician 
or a registered professional nurse. The 
four women previously mentioned as hav- 
ing enrolled in a practical nurse training 
program found that there were many place- 
ment opportunities. Mary Wilson was em- 
ployed as assistant to a public health nurse 
in the local visiting nurse association. 
Alice Miller was offered several positions, 
but after her marriage, she chose to work 
as office nurse for a physician. Mrs. Good- 
man preferred private duty nursing in 
homes, so she could plan her work hours to 
fit in with her home responsibilities. Dur- 
ing the hours her children were in school, 
Mrs. Hollis was engaged as a general duty 
practical nurse in the Home for the Aged, 


* Practical Nursing: An Analysis of the Practical 
Nurse Occupation with Suggestions for the Or- 
ganization of Training Programs. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. Price, 65 
cents. 

* Practical Nursing Curriculum: Suggestions for 
Developing a Program of Instruction Based upon 
the Analysis of the Practical Nurse Occupation. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1950. Price, 65 cents. 
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which was situated close to her home. In 
all instances, the hospital in which they had 
practiced as students also offered ,them 
employment. 

A survey conducted by the Office of Edu- 
cation of nearly 5,000 trained practical 
nurses, graduates of public school pro- 
grams, 1947-50, showed that approximately 
70 percent were employed by hospitals to 
give bedside nursing care. Ten percent 
chose to do private duty nursing in homes 
About 1 percent entered 
schools of professional nursing. A few 
worked in doctors’ offices, and some were 


and hospitals. 


engaged by visiting nurse associations. 

Placement opportunities for the trained 
practical nurse are expanding. Hospitals 
employing them are so well satisfied with 
their services they would employ three 
times as many if they were available. Con- 
valescent homes, homes for the aged and 
infirm, general hospitals, special hospitals, 
physicians, and public health nursing agen- 
cies are eager to have their services. All 
of this is indicative of the broadening ac- 
ceptance of, and the increasing need for, 
trained practical nurses. 


FCC TELEVISION DECISION 


(Continued from page 137) 


Editor’s note: In an address before the 
American Council on Education, at Penn- 
sylvania State College, April 21, 1952, 
Paul A. Walker, Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, said: 

“The report... re- 
serving the assignments ‘will require more 
time for educational institutions than for 
The report recog- 


(Commission’s ) 


commercial interests.’ 
nizes that ‘the great mass of educational 
institutions must move more slowly and 
overcome hurdles not present for commer- 
cial broadcasters. ; 

“But—and here is the point I want you to 
note most carefully—the report also makes 


this statement: the setting aside of 


channels for noncommercial educational 
use is precisely the same type of reservation 
of channels as that provided by the assign- 
ment table for commercial stations in the 
various communities, and the two should 
be governed by the same rules.’ 

“Do you realize the implication of that 
statement? . . . It means that just as an 
assignment for a commercial station may be 
deleted, so may an educational reservation 


be deleted. Need anything more be said 





to emphasize the need for immediate 


action? 

“This is American education’s year of de- 
What you do this year may deter- 
perhaps for 


cision. 
mine for a long, long time 
generations—the role of education in 
television. 

“The time to act is now.” 

In a previous address, April 18, before 
of Educational 
Ohio, Mr. 


examine the 


the National Association 


Broadcasters, at Columbus, 
Walker said: “Now let us 
valuable estate to which you educators have 
fallen heir. There they are—242 tele- 
vision channels. And even more can be 
granted later.” 


LANGUAGE STUDY 


(Continued from page 130) 

through enlarged and improved opportuni- 
ties for language study in the teacher train- 
ing institutions. In the meantime various 
temporary devices can be used such as 
making high school teachers available on 
a part-time basis, using graduate students 
part time in communities where colleges 
and universities exist, and employing stu- 
dent teachers from nearby teacher training 
institutions. All these plans have been 
tried with success in some American cities. 

In San Diego, for example, where fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade classes in 30 schools 
are studying Spanish, the program has 
progressed through carefully guided ex- 
perimental steps toward an assured place 
in the curriculum. Because of the out- 
standing leadership of principals, central 
office staff, and alert classroom teachers, 
city-wide foreign language offerings in the 
grades are possible in Los Angeles, Seattle, 
and several places in Texas. I understand 
that 10 elementary schools in St. Louis pro- 
vide foreign language instruction through 
the cooperation of part-time teachers from 
the high schools. other 
cities in Kansas are developing successful 
techniques with student teachers from the 
University of Kansas. In the District of 
Columbia, television programs in French 
and Spanish will soon supplement the regu- 
But whatever 


Lawrence and 


lar instructional program. 
the plan of organization, results indicate 
that elementary school children really like 
to study a foreign language and can learn 
iteasily. The parents are pleased too. In 
some communities, in fact, the parents and 
lay public are ahead of the schools in their 
efforts to provide opportunities for foreign 
language experience in the grades. 
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Such practices can be adopted in hun- 
dreds of communities. There is no one 
perfect method for introducing language 
instruction in the elementary schools of the 
Nation. 
sity be limited by the resources available, 
but much could be done at once in many 


Each school system must of neces- 


places. It is this point that I wish to em- 
phasize. I am not proposing that every 
child in every elementary school in every 
American community be required to begin 
the study of a foreign language. I am sug- 
gesting that as many American children as 


possible be given the opportunity to do so, 
and | believe that with a little ingenuity and 


determination this opportunity could be ex- 
tended to hundreds of thousands. 

Though some teachers of other subjects, 
some school administrators, and some lay- 


men have opposed such a proposal, I believe 
many are now ready for it. Where experi- 
ments have been tried, children and their 
parents have generally been enthusiastic 
about the early study of foreign language. 
The world situation I believe is making our 
people generally conscious of the value of 
any type of instruction which will lead to 
greater understanding among peoples. If 
the study of languages can be made an inte- 
gral part of a broader program of studies 
aimed at the cbjective of international 
understanding, I believe it will find a ready 
welcome and adequate support in many 
communities as it has already in some. 
Greater emphasis should be given to lan- 
suage study in high schools and in col- 
leges for the same reasons as apply to the 
elementary schools. It is particularly im- 
portant that young people who have begun 
the study of a foreign language in the 
erades have the opportunity to continue 
their study through the secondary school 
and college years. If I have not treated 
extensively the place of language study in 
these institutions it is because, relatively, 
they are in a better position, and because the 
cause has many more advocates at the high 
schoo! and college level. Nevertheless it 
must be admitted that enrollments in for- 
eign languages have fallen relatively in both 
high schools and colleges in recent decades. 
Again in view of the world situation this 
decline has been unfortunate. I hope, and 
| believe if proper steps are taken, these 
trends can be reversed. We cannot wait 
for a generation of elementary school grad- 
uates to swell the numbers of those who can 


command other languages because of high 
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school and college study. Officers of Gov- 
ernment charged with the recruitment of 
men and women to enter the diplomatic 
service and the various technical assistance 
programs, to take only two illustrations, are 
desperately conscious of the lack of quali- 
fied persons to undertake such assignments. 
Students in the upper levels of the school 
system whose interests incline them to this 
type of occupation, the qualifications for 
which are rapidly being clarified, should 
be encouraged to prepare themselves in the 
use of foreign tongues. But because of 
our past practices many such persons will 
have to prepare themselves quickly for for- 
eign assignments by taking intensive full- 
time language instruction. 


Must Be Made Functional 

If I may say so in the most constructive 
and kindly spirit, our present inadequate 
supply of Americans who can _ speak, 
read, and understand other languages has 
been caused in part by the language teachers 
themselves. To gain the popularity it de- 
serves, language study must in my judg- 
ment be made more functional, if I may 
be permitted a single lapse into pedagese. 
From the elementary school through the 
college I believe the spoken language 
should be emphasized, and the many mod- 
ern teaching methods and devices that have 
been so successfully employed put to maxi- 
mum use. Moreover, unless language study 
is related to history, sociology, art, geog- 
raphy, and the other aspects of life which 
make up the totality of a culture, it will 
remain at best only partly alive—and it 
will not achieve the principal objective | 
now have in mind, namely, the preparation 
of our people for life in a world civiliza- 
tion which can be saved by only one 
means—understanding among peoples. 

In the elementary schools this view im- 
plies that children while studying French, 
or Spanish, or German will at the same 
time be introduced at least at an elementary 
level to the many aspects of the daily lives 
of the people who use those languages. In 
the high schools and colleges, with increas- 
ing comprehensiveness and intensity of 
analysis as the upper levels of education are 
reached, I believe some form of area studies 
is desirable. Since I have developed 
rather fully the concept of area studies with 
language components on several other occa- 
sions I will not do so now. Suffice it to 


say here that a rounded program of this 


sort will vitalize all the disciplines con- 
tributing to it, including languages; and it 
will permit students to see broadly, criti- 
cally, and discerningly a culture other than 
their own. Let it be clear that I am not 
minimizing the study of the specialized 
technical branches of language of interest 
primarily to certain types of students and 
future scholars. At the moment this is not 
my concern. But no proposal I am mak- 
ing, it seems to me, would interfere in any 
respect with the proper advancement of 
such studies. 

Even though this discussion may be con- 
vincing, it may appear to some to be aca- 
demic leading to no precise action. On 
the contrary this matter seems to me of suf- 
ficient importance to move me to propose 
that some organization, perhaps the Modern 
Language Association, take the leadership 
in bringing together a deliberative body to 
consider the status of foreign language 
study in our entire educational system with 
the special mission of considering the earlier 
study of foreign language by large num- 
the In this 
enterprise the Modern Language Associa- 


bers in American schools, 
tion would doubtless wish to join its efforts 
with those of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Association, an 
organization which has obvious contribu- 
tions to make to such an endeavor. With- 
out attempting to determine the types of 
representation in such a body I would sug- 
gest that it include in addition to language 
teachers, representatives of the disciplines 
of history, sociology, anthropology, edu- 
cation, and psychology. It should also 
include administrative and guidance of- 
ficers since these groups can be very effec- 
tive in setting policy and influencing the 
attitudes of students. Persons in several 
branches of Government charged with the 
responsibility of finding personnel for over- 
seas assignments could well be included 
since they daily meet the vexing problem 
of recruiting persons skilled in the use of 
foreign tongues. 

Such a group of persons chosen because 
of their vital interest in this matter could 
analyze the existing situation and make 
convincing proposals concerning the im- 
portance of language study in American 
life. It could also be influential with the 
members of the academic fraternity in the 
establishment of adequate language pro- 
grams, and it could further sensitize the lay 
public to the need for language instruction 
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and enlist support for it. This is a matter 
which deserves the earnest consideration 
of all members of the academic profession 
and of all laymen as well. [| return to the 
point I emphasized at the outset. The 
United States is, whether we like it or not. 
in a position of world leadership. If it is to 
discharge its obligations wisely and well our 
citizens must understand other peoples and 
other cultures. To gain such understanding 
many Americans must command a knowl- 
edge of one or more foreign languages. If 
they are to acquire these language skills 
our school system must provide opportunity 
beginning in the early grades for many chil- 
dren to study other tongues. It is in the 
national interest for members of the pro- 
fession and laymen to unite their energies 
in an effort to increase the study of foreign 
language among our people. In doing this 
I firmly believe they will be making a vital 
contribution to the well-being of our people. 
to our national prosperity, and to interna- 
tional understanding and peace. 


EDUCATION FOR DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 135) 

that the maximums refer to the total quan- 
tities of materials needed to complete the 
project rather than to quarterly require- 
ments. Details of the procedure to be fol- 
lowed will be provided upon the issuance 
of the amendment to CMP Regulation 6. 

Self-authorization limitations for educa- 
tional construction other than elementary- 
secondary projects specified in paragraph |] 
above, are not affected by the proposed 
amendment to CMP Regulation 6.  Self- 
authorization of other types of educational 
facilities will continue to be limited to the 
following amounts per project per quarter: 
5 tons of carbon steel of which not more 
than 2 tons may be structural; 200 pounds 
of copper, or if it is substituted for copper, 
100 pounds of aluminum. 








Washington 25, D. C. 





FCDA Lists Defense Terms 


The Federal Civil Defense Administration recently prepared 
a glossary of words and terms selected to apply directly to the 
various phases and activities of civil defense. This listing is 
intended for the information and instruction of students, and is 
in three parts, addressed to those of (1) elementary schools, 
(2) high schools, and (3) colleges. 

A few of the most frequently used terms are listed here. 
Copies of the complete civil defense vocabulary may be ob- 
tained by writing to Federal Civil Defense Administration, 











SPECIAL NOTICE 


This is the last issue of SCHOOL 
LIFE for the 1951-52 academic 
year. We shall look forward to 
having you as one of our readers 
in 1952-53. If your subscrip- 
tion to SCHOOL LIFE expires 
with this issue, please send your 
request for next year’s service to 
the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., so 
you will be sure to get the first 
issue this fall. 
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Airburst: Bursting of a bomb at such 
height that the “fire ball” does not touch 
the ground. 

Alert: A warning, through the Attack 
Warning System, that an enemy attack is 
anticipated. 

All Clear: A signal which tells that imme- 
diate danger from attack is over. 

Assembly Point: Place where mobile 
support groups meet. 

Attack Warning Devices: Horns, sirens. 
bells, alarms or other equipment used to 
warn of actual or coming attack. 

Biological Warfare: Warfare conducted 
by attacking people, animals and crops 
with living organisms or their products. 
(Abbreviation—BW ). 

Blood Services: Donor recruitment, pro- 
curement, storage, processing, and prep- 
aration of blood for shipment. 

Bomb Reconnaissance: Seeking out 
and disposing of unexploded military 
supplies. 

Civil Defense Tactics: Planned use of 
manpower and material resources to 
meet the problems arising from specific 
enemy attacks. 

Disaster Plan: A plan, put into effect in a 
disaster, providing for civil defense. 

Disaster Ration: A specially prepared 
and packaged food unit for use in a 
disaster. 

Emergency Operations: Actions taken 
in an emergency to alert, direct and co- 
ordinate civil defense organizations in 
areas affected by attack. 

Emergency Operations Center: Estab- 
lishment for carrying out emergency 


operations. 


Evacuation: Organized removal of people 
from a dangerous area. 

Evacuation Area: A place to be evacuated 
or cleared of people. 

Evacuation Authority: State agency 
which plans and administers evacuation; 
operates in cooperation with other State 
agencies and under guidance of Federal 
authorities. 

Fission Products: A collective term ap- 
plied to atomic fragments resulting from 
nuclear fission. Most of these are radio- 
active. 

Flash Burn: A burn caused by exposure 
to light or heat waves. 

Gamma Rays: High frequency electro- 
magnetic rays emitted from nuclear 
transformation. 

Geiger Counter: A tool used to find and 
measure atomic radiation. 

Ground-burst: An explosion on or near 
the ground. 

H-Bomb: Abbreviation for hydrogen 
bomb. 

Hydrogen Bomb: A bomb which might 
be developed, based upon the melting 
together of hydrogen atoms. 

Lingering Radioactivity: Radioactive 
particles, technically called “fission prod- 
ucts,” remaining after an atomic explo- 
sion; also called “ashes.” 

Mass Care: Providing of food, clothing, 
shelter for groups of people. 

Mass Care Center: A place where mass 
care is provided. 

Nerve Gases: Gases which affect the nerv- 
ous system. 


Radiation: Energy coming from molecules 
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and atoms, such as those let off by atomic 


explosions. 


Radioactive Mist: 
taining radioactive particles, caused by 


A cloud or mist. con- 


an underwater atomic explosion. 


Reassembly Point: Designated point 
where civil defense forces assemble after 
operational deployment and before re- 
station or to another 


turn to home 


deployment. 

Red Alert: Warning that enemy attack is 
imminent; public warning devices are 
sounded, the takes_ shelter, 


normal civil activities are suspended and 


populace 


civil defense control centers continue 


operation. 
Rendezvous Area: Assembly area, out- 
side of the perimeter, for mutual aid and 
mobile support forces to meet. 
arden: The volunteer in charge of civil 
block or a 


_ 


defense activities for a 


building. 


Conference on 
Elementary Education 


[he Sixth Annual Conference on Ele- 
mentary Education was held at the Office of 
Education headquarters in Washington on 
April 30-May 1-2 and was attended by 
representatives of approximately 70 organi- 
zations. Delegates came from both pro- 
fessional and lay organizations that sponsor 
programs related to the education of 
children. 

Better Education Through Cooperative 
{ction was the general theme selected by 
the delegates to this year’s conference. 
Four groups met in work sessions to con- 
sider the following topics based on a pre- 
liminary survey of the concerns of the or- 
ganizations: (1) Making Greater Use of 
Our Knowledge of Child Development, (2) 
Helping Children Grow With Regard to the 
Responsibilities and Rights of Democratic 
Living, (3) Improving the Curriculum to 
Meet the Needs of Children in Today’s 
World, and (4) Securing Better School 
Services for Children. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Elementary Section of the Office of Educa- 
tion under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Wilhelmina Hill. 
ference will 
School Life and a more detailed report will 
be issued and distributed by the Elementary 


An account of the con- 
appear in a later issue . of 


Section. 
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high school education ; 


ground. 


to his own ability; 


to self and society ; 


each youth his American Heritage. 





Education—An American Heritage 


W* THE PEOPLE of New York State, believing in the equality of oppor- 
tunity for all and realizing that education is fundamental to our demo- 
cratic way of life, do hereby recognize and accept these basic premises: 


**that every youth shall be afforded the opportunity to obtain at least a 


**that every youth shall have the fullest opportunity for moral and ethical 
development in keeping with our American heritage : 

**that every youth has certain needs and responsibilities that are common 
to all youth and to the perpetuation of our democratic society; 

**that every youth, as a person of inherent worth, differs from every other 


young person in respect to health, mental ability, interests and back- 


Since these premises are self-evident to those who have faith in our democ- 
racy, it becomes necessary that our high schools provide: 
**a program of studies in general education that will insure the unity of 
our people for the common good; 
**diversified experiences and educational services that will meet the edu- 
cational, vocational and avocational needs of our youth; 


**a variety of standards flexible enough to permit each to succeed according 
**counseling that will help young people make intelligent choices beneficial 
**those services that will assist youth to be physically and mentally healthy: 


**qualified teachers, extended research and expanded facilities to meet 


more effectively the changing demands on education. 


Recognizing that the school is but one segment of our complex society re- 
quiring the full support of the community, we conceive it our duty as citizens 


of New York State to provide for the full support of these schools to guarantee 


—Regents Council on Readjustment of High School Education 


Credo adopted by the council November 9, 1951 








SUPREME COURT DECISION 


(Continued from page 134) 


and were empowered, by virtue of N. Y. 
Gen. Municipal Law, Sec. 51, to bring suit 
against municipal agencies to enjoin waste 
of funds. New York is free to determine 
how the views of its courts on matters of 
constitutionality are to be invoked. But 
its action cannot of course confer jurisdic- 
tion on this Court, limited as that is by the 
settled construction of Article III of the 
Constitution. We cannot entertain, as we 
again recognize this very day, a constitu- 


tional claim at the instance of one whose 
interest has no material significance and is 
undifferentiated from the mass of his fellow 
citizens. Doremus vy. Board of Education, 
342 U.S. —. [N. J. Bible Reading case 
dismissed by the Court on same day. | 

In concluding his dissent he noted: 

This statement of reasons for declining 
jurisdiction sounds technical, perhaps, but 
the principles concerned are not so. Rare 
departures from them are regrettable chap- 
ters in the Court’s history, and in well- 
known instances they caused great public 
misfortune. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, Federal Security Agency Library 


A Manual for Parents of Pre-School 
Blind Children. By Edith L. Speer. New 
York, The Lighthouse of the New York 
Association for the Blind, 1951. 16 p. 
Illus. 

The Modern Rural School. By Julian 
E. Butterworth and Howard A. Dawson. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1952. 494 p. $5.00. 

Practical Applications of Democratic Ad- 
ministration. Edited by Clyde M. Camp- 
bell. New York, Harper & Bros., 1952. 
325 p. (Education for Living Series) 
$3.00. 

Study Guide on Policies and Practices 
Affecting Elementary Schools. By the As- 
sociation of Assistant Superintendents, 
Board of Education of the City of New York. 


New York, Board of Education, 1952. 
114 p. 

Recordings for High School English 
Classes. Compiled by John T. Muri. 
Hammond, Ind., Hammond Public Schools, 
1951. 30p. 

Supplementary Statements on Education 
and National Security. By Erwin D. 
Canham, Henry H. Hill, and Henry T. 
Heald, with an Introduction by Arthur S. 
Adams. Washington, D. C., 
Council on Education, 1952. 27 p. $0.25. 

Ways of Working to Bring About Desired 
Change in Teacher Education. 1952 Year- 
book. By ErwinH.Sasman. Lock Haven, 
Pa., State Teachers College, The Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching, 1952. 243 p. 
$2.00. (May be ordered from Allen D. 


American 


Patterson, Executive Secretary of the As- 
sociation for Student Teaching, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa.) 


Citizens Workbook for Evaluating School 
Buildings. By Jack L. Landes and Merle 
R. Sumption. Dubuque, Iowa, Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 1951. 39 p. $1.50. 

Feelings Are Facts. By Margaret M. 
Heaton. (First published by the San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools) New York, National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 1951. 
60 p. $0.25. 

Holiday Plays for Teen-Agers. A Col- 
lection of One-Act, Royalty-Free Plays for 
Important Occasions, by Helen Louise Mil- 
ler. Boston, Plays, Inc., 1952. 355 p. 
$3.50. 

Things to Do In Conservation. Teach- 
er’s Guide to Activities and Source Material, 
by Byron L. Ashbaugh. Solomons Island, 
Maryland Board of Natural Resources, De- 
partment of Research and Education, 1951. 
11 p. Illus. (Educational Series, No. 


28) $0.25. 
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Selected Theses in Education 


Ruth G. Strawbridge, Bibliographer, Federal Security Agency Library 


THESE THESES are on file in the Federal 
Security Agency Library, where they are 
available for interlibrary loan. 

Attitude of Secondary School Students 
Toward Certain Factors Affecting Occupa- 
tional Choice. By Gertrude E. Twombly. 
Master’s, 1950. Boston University. 78 
p. ms. 

Attitudes of Teachers Toward the Neu 
York State Regents’ Examinations in 
Science. By David J. Miller. Master’s, 
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Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 
Please send me Scoot Lire for 1 year, and find $1.25 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. : 


1952. University of Michigan. 65 p. ms. 

Children in the Upper Elementary 
School: A Text or Reference About Chil- 
dren of the Upper Elementary School, Be- 
tween the Approximate Ages of Eight to 
Eleven; Their Development, Their Needs, 
Their Curriculum; for the Use of Prospec- 
tive Teachers and Teachers in Service. By 
Alvina T. Burrows. Doctor’s, 1949. New 
York University. 282 p. ms. 


The Determination of the Extent to 


Which Reading Reinforced by Hearing 
Shows a Gain in Comprehension in Com- 
parison With Reading Alone When Com- 
parable Materials Are Used. By Grace L. 
Dodge. Master’s, 1951. Boston Univer- 
sity. 71 p. ms. 

Differences in the Job Satisfaction of 
Urban Teachers as Related to Age and Other 
Factors. By George H. Johnson. Doc- 
tors, 1951. Syracuse University. 307 
p. ms. 

The Effect of Reading Instruction on 
Achievement in Eighth Grade Social Stud- 
ies. By Kathleen B. Rudolf. Doctor’s, 
1949. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 72 p. 

A Summary of Intercultural Materials 
and Methods at the Secondary Level of 
Education, 1941-1950. By Alvaious Y. 
Burleson-Simon. Master’s, 1951. Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 86 p. ms. 

The Treatment of the Immigrant in Amer- 
ican History School Textbooks. By Collins 
J. Reynolds. Doctor’s, 195i. Harvard 
University. 128 p. ms. 
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